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information on current issues 
the Federal Council of Churches. 


“Religion and the Intellectuals” 
(Concluded) 


The extraordinary symposium published under this title, in four successive issues, February through 
May, of the Partisan Review, was partly summarized in our issue of May 20. 


Resuming the summary of “Religion and the Intellec- 
tuals,” we begin with one of the editors of Partisan 
Review: 

Philip Rahy— 

The traditionalists have now come forward. The “key- 
term” of the 1930’s—“revolution” has now been replaced 
by “tradition.” The traditionalists stand opposed to the 
“secular radicals,” who have been discomfited by “histori- 
cal frustrations and calamities,” and who are more vul- 
nerable as they lose confidence in the doctrine of progress. 
But this traditionalism is not characterized by “genuine 
belief” in a religious sense. Some modern thinkers sup- 
pose that it is necessary only to “re-interpret the concept 
of the divine as pure transcendence, or as the absolute 
ground of existence,” or perhaps as “a perspective uniting 
the real and the ideal.” But such notions as these are 
“wretched substitutes for the mysterium tremendum of a 
dying and rising god”; they “starve the religious imagi- 
nation.” 

This traditionalism “reads history backwards” and its 
center of gravity is seldom in religious experience; 
rather, it is in an “attachment” to some social and cultural 
order in the past in which institutional religion “played 
an integral part.” And this in spite of the fact that 
“long ago it was written that ‘he who cometh to God must 
believe that He is’; and the proposition that ‘He is’ is 
scarcely to be deduced from the plain historical fact, 
which no one has ever questioned, that the men of past 
societies have believed in Him.” For the futurism of 
revolutionary ideology the archaism of tradition is sub- 
stituted. Those who revert to archaism are “once more 
choosing an easy alternative and engaging themselves in 
a pursuit of Utopia that will again end in frustration and 
disillusion.” 


Isaac Rosenfeld— 

The fundamental fault of “current religious philoso- 
phies” is in “their denial of nature and attempt to push 
man out of nature.” Kierkegaard, Berdyaev, Niebuhr, 
and Maritain all agree in finding man’s essential being 
“outside historical time and the world of nature.” “I am 
a naturalist. This doesn’t mean much, for in modern 
philosophy the term covers too many positions to stand 
for anything very definite. But it presents at least one 
issue clearly: there is no realm outside nature and every- 
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thing must be found within this world.” But naturalistic 
philosophies are taught in many schools in a way that 
repels. Religious doctrines stress love, salvation, brother- 
hood, humility, service. “If a man stands in need of 
consolation (practically, this means nearly every man 
almost all the time), he will much sooner be reached by 
a doctrine in which such themes are heavily represented, 
than by one in which they are scattered or absent.” Thus 
in religion one finds more “emotional immediacy” than 
in “an abstract aping of physical science, in method- 
chopping, in endless talk about values without a single 
assertion.” 

Can culture exist without a “positive religion”? Yes, 
history proves it can. Both secular and religious cul- 
tures have “flourished and degenerated,” and our own is 
a “degenerating mixed culture of sacred and secular ele- 
ments.” Indeed, the present state of religion renders it 
incapable of furnishing foundations for a “flourishing 
culture.” It is naturalism that gives “a tragic sense of 
life”; hence naturalism is essential to any “genuine re- 
ligious philosophy.” 


1. A. Richards— 


There has been no such disillusioning failure of secular 
radicalism as the inquiry assumes: “the organization of 
society looks at last like a dream about to come true.” 
The current changes may be “less in what is believed 
than in the modes of believing.” Culture and religion 
seem to be not necessarily dependent on each other. But 
it is doubtful if religion can “carry very much either of 
good or of evil without being in some measure institu- 
tionalized.”” The forms, however, need not be the fa- 
miliar ones. 

Religious attitudes are in a different category from 
“belief attitudes” in the realm where scientific verifica- 
tion is applicable; they “have endlessly to find new ways 
to preserve their intelligibles despite all the devices of 
that scholarship which is perhaps the Wooden Horse of 
Science in their midst. These intelligibles contain the pic- 
tures of man by which he lives, the knowledge of himself 
which keeps him human.” 


Robert Gorham Davis— 


“For the mass of men religion is primarily social rather 
than moral or spiritual, but provides through ritual a 
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sense of communion with other human beings, with the 
natural world, and with unseen powers.’’ When believed 
in, religion takes precedence over philosophy, science and 
politics. It “has the superhuman and the eternal as its 
referents” and it involves man on all levels of his exis- 
tence. Our culture and education are impoverished with 
respect to symbolism and ritual. ‘Roman Catholicism 
represents the most complete and viable synthesis of 
Western religious practices from the basest to the most 
spiritual, only the overtly sexual being suppressed. 

There are ‘‘regressive elements” here which have been 
kept in check by “the spirit of Renaissance humanism, of 
the rationalism and good sense of the [nlightenment, of 
the speculative freedom and individualism of Protestant- 
ism or liberalism, and of the scientific methods of inquiry 
of the nineteenth century.” 

But the enemies of liberalism have “chosen this moment 
for conquest in the name of the false alternatives of Mos- 
cow or Rome, materialistic totalitarianism or mediev- 
aiism, truth or Truth.” The recent converts to Catholi- 
cism “appear to have !zaped over two centuries of critical 
thought as if they had never occurred.” Questions that 
troubled Loisy and Tyrrell and other Modernists are now 
becoming as difficult to discuss as it is “to get Protestant 
politicians to be honest about birth control in stetes with 
many Catholic voters.” 


Allan Dowling— 


A positive religion has always existed “for the unedu- 
cated mass.” At its zenith Greek culture was “largely 
secular.” Nevertheless, “such forward-moving, thought- 
liberating periods have always been brought to a close, or 
interrupted, by periods of reaction. We are in such a 
period now, but whether it will be of major or minor 
duration it is still too early to say. It looks major from 
here. .. . I believe that the surrendering of oneself to the 
authority of any type of institution is reactionary, and I 
regret that there is a trend among intellectuals today, as 
there undoubtedly is, towards formal, institutional re- 
ligion and the authority of tradition.” 


James T. Farrc!!—— 


Secular thinking has tended recently to “degenerate 
into clichés. catchwords, slogans.” In the light of the 
surrender of many intellectuals in the Western world to 
“what we can now see as a vicious aud enslaving Asiatic 
barbarism,” it is not hard to understand the current “re- 
turn to religion.” But “religious” defines no overall 
category: “There are men who believe in God—including 
some Catholics—who are pro-Stalinist. Also, the religious 
and the non-religious have both been broken behind the 
Iron Curtain. . . . There are religious people today on 
every side of every issue.” We have today a “counter- 
absolutism, a political absolutism which reveals all of the 
psychological features of religious absolutism.” We have 
a sort of “free-floating intelligentsia,’ many of whom 
have been “floating around the edges of successive ab- 
solutisms.” 

“T am a naturalist. But I know Quakers, Catholics, 
even some priests, whose genuine belief gives them con- 
fidence and conviction, and eliminates a need for intoler- 
ance. ... But at the same time, may I say that I am dis- 
trustful of a number of our present day converts and 
near converts. .. . And I am more distrustful of those 
who feel a need for traditional religion, but who mask 
their needs by talking of myths and of symbols of lit- 
erary darkness.” 


Jacques Maritain— 


Glad to learn from the editors of Partisan Review that 
there is a “continually increasing” renewal of religious 
faith or sympathy. “I was far from sure of that, an 
deep-seated trend of thought being particularly difficult 
of observation in such unstable people... . 

“T am not much interested in the new turn toward re. 
ligion among intellectuals. Nor even in any new turn or 
new historic orientation toward religion. What is of in- 
terest, from the point of view of faith, are the souls, and 
their orientation toward eternity.” But the questionnaire 
is puzzling: why ask for an explanation of the trend, 
instead of “why human beings are not always and every- 
where intent on the word of God.” Accidental or histori- 
cal causes are significant in that they “remove obstacles 
hampering the normal action of the permanent causes.” 
The atom bombs have probably weakened the hold of “the 
idea of salvation through science.’ The connection be- 
tween atheism and totalitarianism and between faith and 
freedom has become apparent. It appears that “people 
are becoming aware of the fact that no real radical move- 
ment in politics and no fundamental social improvement 
are to be brought about without the spiritual energies and 
the basic humanist tenets inseparable from the Judeo- 
Christian religious tradition. . . .” 

As to credibility of religious beliefs, “Religion is just 
as credible (or consonant with reason) and as incredible 
(or scandalizing reason) as it has ever been.” 

Prophetic and institutional religion are inseparable. A 
pluralist “body politic’ is made inevitable by religious 
differences. Thus, “men belonging to various spiritual 
lineages have to live together and work for the same tem- 
poral common good. But to regard pluralism as a good 
in itself in the very realm of religious belief would be 
nonsense, since in this realm what matters is truth about 
God; and there is only one truth.” 


Henry Bamford Parkes— 


The main reason for the “return” is probably “the feel- 
ing that a non-religious view of life does not satisfy cer- 
tain legitimate psychological needs or provide adequate 
support for values and ideals.” For the “essence of re- 
ligion” may perhaps be defined as “the feeling that the 
individual is a part of some larger whole which gives 
meaning to his existence and overcomes his isolation and 
from which values are derived.” The emotional need has 
for some generations found expression in non-religious 
activities. “According to a naturalistic philosophy these 
may be valid modes of emotional fulfilment, while the 
demand for any cosmic, transcendent or superhuman 
meaning appears as due to political defeatism and failure 
of nerve. This is, of course, the crucial question. My 
own conviction is that the need for self-transcendence 
can never genuinely be satisfied by wholly naturalistic 
ideals, and that the assumption that it can has the result, 
in actual experience, of causing such ideals to be frus- 
trated.” The idea of ; rogress is now of doubtful validity 
as ground for future hope; moreover, “its effect is per- 
petually to deprive the present of any consummatory 
value.” 

The need for “religious self-transcendence” seems to be 
genuine. “But since joining a Church must normally 
mean believing its symbolic system to be literally true and 
accepting some historically-conditioned code of morals, it 
seems to me preferable to leave the needs unsatisfied. 
Personally I find the politics and the ethics of most 
churches harder to swallow than their theology.” Never- 
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theless there are reasons for supposing that the Western 
world is “approaching a fundamental change of sensibil- 
ity, comparable to that which occurred at the end of the 
Middle Ages.” 


Meyer Schapiro— 


“More than a hundred and fifty years after the decla- 
ration of the rights of men, these rights are still precari- 
ous and in large regions of the globe they are non-exis- 
tent; with the immense accomplishment of science and 
technology, social life is full of profound anxieties. The 
chief carriers of assurance—industry and the state—are 
among the greatest sources of fear.” Modern culture is 
individualistic and “in moments of confidence, it affirms 
the self as a striving, growing, productive force, eager 
for new experience ; in moments of stress, it discovers the 
genius of solitude and from the vantage-point of detach- 
ment or doubt lays bare the unacknowledged chaos within 
the soul and the impurities of social life. Religion as an 
ideal subjective realm presents itself then as a congenial 
parallel world, also preoccupied with the spirit and with 
human weakness and giving great weight to integrity and 
self-knowledge.” 

The totalitarian course of affairs has “re-accredited” 
religion psychologically because of its conservative and 
stabilizing tendency; also the emergence of the charis- 
matic political leader has “made the churches seem less 
out of date.” Moreover, the “liberal secular philosophies” 
which hz se.ved as substitutes for religion have been 
weakened. 

Religion also finds support in powerful friendly agen- 
cies. It is “not good form” in cultural circles to criticize 
religion, but it is good form “to ‘appreciate’ religion, 
without believing in God or accepting the discipline of a 
church. Religion now has its fellow-travelers.” Yet re- 
ligion has something to offer even though its doctrines 
may not be convincing. 

If religion be identified with belief in the supernatural 
and with traditional observances “it is perfectly evident 
that many people who are not at all religious are moral, 
and that the religious are on the whole not more normal 
than the unreligious.” Franco is a believer and Russian 
Christians “pray for Stalin as they did for the Czars.” 
Already in Israel “the orthodox synagogue has placed 
obstacles in the way of science and personal freedom in 
the name of Biblical revelation.” The increased activity 
of the churches in politics, the labor movement, etc., is a 
sign of their “non-religious trend.” The churches have 
to face the challenge of radical movements which have 
long furnished a major channel for expression of ethical 
concern. 


William Barrett (a Partisan editor)— 


“Tn a real Age of Faith a symposium like this could not 
have been held—even apart from the prohibitions of the 
ecclesiastical police—because men’s doubts and differences 
would move in a much narrower orbit. We are what we 
are mostly from the unconscious influences we soak up— 
and in the matter of religion too: in Ages of Faith every- 
body is religious as a simple spontaneous act of being, 
and the strength of religion is precisely when it works as 
a concrete and cohesive fact of feeling, lived without be- 
ing questioned, and surrounding the individual's life at 
every moment from birth to death. . . . Read [T.S.] 
Eliot’s essay on Dante, for example, and you do not get 
anything like the original figure, but a strange creature, 
the Anglican Dante, a sweet refined intellectual Christian, 
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with all the raw strength of Dante’s medieval belief . . . 
left out because that robustness of belief is impossible 
for the twentieth-century Anglican convert.” 

To be sure, the churches are influential pressure groups, 
Lloyd Douglas’ books have a huge market, and Life mag- 
azine advertises religion. “Yes, and no better evidence 
could be given of the fundamentally irreligious character 
of this new civilization.” This won’t go for religion. 
“Religion is total or it is nothing, and | will begin to 
believe that a new leaven is working when I see the 
Catholic faithful walking barefooted through the streets 
of our cities on Good Friday, or climbing the steps of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral on their knees.” 


“The greatest shift in the intellectual climate from the 
nineteenth to the twentieth century is probably the slow 
and gradual loss of the once passionate hope in human 
possibilities. Where the nineteenth century was exalted 
and termented by that absorbing question, What might 
man become ?—we today are willing to settle for simply 
hanging on.” “Only the Communist today has the won- 
derful catharsis, an Evil against which he may discharge 
all his hatreds, while at the same time he is able to hide 
from himself, by his sanctimonious love of the masses, 
the fact that he is principally a creature of resentments.” 

“".. | have my own private religion.” Having seen 
in a flash, when expounding Leibnitz to a philosophy 
class, something in his argument for the existence of God 
that Kant in his attempted refutation of Leibnitz never 
saw, and “being unable to dismiss the argument from my 
mind after ten years of applying all possible rational ero- 
dents, I have on my hands at least this conclusion: that 
I am unable to think of the world except as opening 
toward the possibility of God.” 


George Boas— 


“Conversions occur in all ranks of society, in all pro- 
fessions and trades, from agnosticism to Roman Cathol- 
icism, from one Protestant sect to another, and, I believe, 
from Roman Catholicism to Protestant sects. They oc- 
cur in the young, the middle aged, the old, and the 
dying.” 

Natural science itself has played a part in “stimulating 
religious emotions.” No responsible scientist ever claimed 
to have “explained the whole universe as a whole.” 
Moreover, “ever since the publication of Kant’s first 
Critique, and possibly earlier, the gap between essence 
and existence, between logic and fact, between reason and 
observation, has been widened rather than narrowed.” 
The logical outcome is reached when one “finally states 
that at what will be called ‘the heart of the universe’ 
there is operating a power whose plans, desires, motives 
and so on are all inaccessible to the reason.” 

The appeal of a vast religious community to “the soul 
hungry for grace” is likely to be strong. “A man con- 
verted to eighteenth-century deism would be as lonely 
after his conversion as before. But a man converted to 
Roman Catholicism, if American, would at once be ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of twenty-five million people, 
which in turn is but a small fraction of the total member- 
ship of that society.” Not only so, but many an intel- 
lectual wants absoluteness and finality in ethics. It is 
supposed that “in ethical and aesthetic matters there are 
statements which define and measure values in utter de- 
tachment from any human concerns.” 


Clement Greenberg— 
The editors should have pointed out that the “religious 
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revival seems confined largely to literary intellectuals, 
and that among these it is the poets who are most af- 
fected.” T.S. Eliot first drew attention to the “dissocia- 
tion of sensibility” which separates thought and feeling. 
From Descarte’s dictum [I think, therefore I am] re- 
sulted in a “split in consciousness, between the conative 
and the cognitive, the subjective and the objective,’— 
leading to “a kind of collective schizophrenia.” 

“Romanticism and all the revivals of religion and re- 
ligiosity since the eighteenth century are attempts to re- 
store the validity of the data of feeling. .. . Our total, our 
felt sense of reality—which is what art speaks for and to 
—has never yet been contained within the rules of logic 
and verification. ... There are . . . poets—and the cir- 
cumstances of our day seem to increase their number— 
who cannot feel safe in the practice of their art unless its 
lack of logical consistency receive the sanction of some 
all-embracing, extra-aesthetic authority, such an authority 
as would hold good for more than simply art. This au- 
thority is to be found most conveniently in religions. 
Among religions Christianity, with its beautiful para- 
doxes of the Trinity and Transubstantiation, lends itself 
particularly well.” 


Irving Howe— 


“Intellectuals attracted to religion invoke theology, 
myth, metaphysics and psychoanalysis, but seldom pub- 
licly ask or answer the central question facing anyone 
who professes to faith in the twentieth century: do I, 
how can I, believe in the existence of God? .. . Only con- 
fusion can result from a denial that religion requires, as 
its inalienable premise, the acceptance of a supernatural 
being or force,” personal or impersonal. It is not easy, 
therefore, to take seriously “the religious claims of those 
intellectuals who, even as they shuffle the theological cards 
of Guilt, Redemption and Original Sin, seem quite unable 
to credit the reality of God.” 

The current “theology of crisis,” with its “unresolved 
dialectic of faith and doubt” seems to have within it the 
possibility of “indefinitely postponing a resolution of the 
crisis of belief.” The essential weakness of modern re- 
ligious intellectuals is that with few exceptions they “do 
not seem finally to believe.” The fact is that “modern 
man has lost the possibility of belief: all that remains is 
ritual and desperate striving. Our real task is to fulfil 
the nineteenth century; our fate, whatever its terminus, 
is mundane.” 

Another weakness: “Most of the recent religionists do 
not ask us to accept God because they are ready to assert 
that the statement God exists is true, but because they 
feel it might be useful or good to behave as if it were.” 


Paul Keeskemeti— 


Except for the Marxists, intellectual circles today do 
not manifest the “old crusading spirit” against religion. 
“By and large, we find no outright rejection of religion 
in these circles; what we do see most often is either 
qualified criticism or sympathetic appreciation. . . . But 
I do not think that this change can be correctly described 
as a movement from ‘lack of religion’ or ‘rejection of 
religion’ towards ‘more religion.’ It seems to me, rather, 
that the earlier type of intellectual was a more ‘religious’ 
man than his present-day successor who pays his respects 
to traditional religious forms and beliefs.” 

After all, what is religion? “In sum, we may say that 
the religious man is one who is certain of being supported 
by an invincible force that will eventually deliver him 


and his group from all evil, including death; and that the 
typical progressive intellectual of the recent past was re. 
ligious in this sense, although strongly opposed to tradi. 
tional forms of religion.” The “progressive intellectual’s 
creed” was altogether “this-worldly” and fifty years ago 
it brought ‘strength and peace of mind.” Its possessor 
“made the best of two worlds.” The recent past, how- 
ever, has made this creed “utterly vulnerable.” 


Dwight MacDonald— 


Assumes religious belief to mean belief in the exis- 
tence of God, as “some kind of supernatural conscious- 
ness or order” related in terms of value to life on earth, 
“This God I can neither accept nor reject. In fact, I 
cannot imagine him.” Belief in God would be very help- 
ful in bridging the gap between the world of objective 
fact and the world of values and in furnishing an “ulti- 
mate base for one’s system of values.” “Yet what can 
I do? I just don’t seem to have the knack for religious 
experience; I’m tone-deaf when it comes to God. ... 
This is all the more a pity since I have lost confidence in 
the dominant non-religious social tendency in this coun- 
try today... .” 


William Phillips (a Partisan editor)— 


“Speaking for myself, I do not feel touched at any 
vital point by the question of religion as it has been 
raised.” To one just returned from Europe the so-called 
“turn to religion” looks less than genuine. Though 
“especially American,” it has little relation to American 
life as a whole. It is “one symptom of a general break- 
down of beliefs and values.” The new religious mood 
would be more appealing if it did not “preen itself so on 
its imagination and profundity. It looks down on the 
secular mind, and is quite ready to dismiss scientific and 
naturalist thinking as arid, schematic, and generally in- 
sensitive to the mysteries of literary and human exis- 
tence.” 

Yet there is something challenging in the lives of men 
of faith like Kierkegaard and Bernanos, even when the 
faith itself cannot be shared. “I must stand in awe of 
their moral ambitions, their ruthless self-examination, 
their suffering. In some way I am forced to measure 
myself not against their beliefs, but against their com- 
plete humanity. Even their failures typify the moral 
failures of our time, and help remind us that neither the 
clerical nor the secular tradition has been able so far to 
lift human existence to a moral plane.” 


We have tried to give our readers the gist of a most 
unusual symposium. There is no consensus: the partici- 
pants range from orthodox belief to complete skepticism. 
But the writers’ revelation of their own thought and in- 
ner experience, as well as their reflections on the current 
religious scene, cannot be without interest and importance 
to every thoughtful churchman. 


Child Labor History 


The history of the movement for legislation to protect 
child workers is described briefly in Child Labor Fact 
Book: 1900-1950, by Florence Taylor. (National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Price 25 cents.) The data on conditions in 1900, 
the effort to secure federal legislation, finally successful 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the present status 
of state legislation are summarized briefly. 
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